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ABSTRACT 

A consortium of 20 community colleges in Southern 
California enrolled approximately 8000 students for two televised 
college credit courses and made comparisons between these students 
and on-campus students in the same courses. Information was gatnered 
either through questionnaires, college records, or interviews about 
course effectiveness, audience composition, and publicity 
effectiveness. Results showed no significant differences between 
on-campus students and students taking the televised courses in 
grades, although more students did not complete one of the televised 
courses as compared with on-campus students in the same course. 
Further / televised courses did not significantly reduce on-campus 
enrollment in the same courses, and students taking the televised 
courses like their convenience best. Analysis of the data audience 
characteristics showed^ that the typical television student was a 
married female with some college education who was taking the course 
on a part time basis to get a college degree. Finally, the publicity 
data indicate that heavy publicizing of the courses probably led to 
greater enrollments, and that brochures were the most effective 
method. (SH) 
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SUMMAICf OF RESULTS 



Daring the fall, 1971. semester a consortluw of 20 eomminl^ colleges In 
the southern California area enrolled approximately 8000 students for two televised 
collefl^ credit courses. History of Mexico and Health Education, An analysis of 
these two courses and their students provided the following information. 

Ihe differences in the grades of students taking on-campus courses and the 
televised courses were not significantly different at the .05 level except for 
the W's (withdrawals) in Health Education. In other words, significantly more 
students did not complete the televised Health Education as compared with the on-- 
campus Health Education, However, this was not unexpected considering the ease 
with which students were able to enroll The following chart sumnariees the 
grade distributions. 



CHART 1 - COMPARISON OF GRADES FOR TELEVISION AND 
0»- CAMPUS STUDENTS 



Grades 


History of Mexico 
Television 


History of Mexico 
On-Can^s 


Health Education 
Television 


Health Eklucatlon 
On -Campus 


k 


lOi 


16'*; 


\\i 


IH 


B 


lei 


18< 


16^ 


20€ 


C 


?M 


25'^ 


Z*A 


29< 


D 


i»< 




6i 




F 


0^ 


U 


li 


r 


W 






k6i 


27 i 


I 


0< 




li 


li 



In both courses, the largest percentage of students felt televised courses 
and on*campu8 courses were equal in difficulty. Hie following chart sunnarizes 
their reactions. 
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CHART 2 . STODENTS- OPINION OF DIFFTCULTY OF 
TEIEVTSED A?!D O^-CAyPUS COURSES 

History of Kexloo Health Education 

30f 31 ^ 

23^ 18fc 

TTie televised courses did not slpmlflcar.tly reduce the enrollment of the 
same on-campus courses In fact, in the case of History of Mexico, 82^ more 
students enrolled in the on-campus History of Mexico conrses while the course 
was on '^V than had enrolled the previous year when the course was not on TV. 
In the case of Health Education, there was only a 2^ decrease in health education 
on-campus enrollment when the course was on television. 

'^e element which students liked best about both courses was the convenience 
of watching in their homes. They also liked the irethods of presentation, A frequent 
complaint was that more guidance was needed. Students also criticized some of the 
elements of technical quality. Jnst about eveiy course imaginable was ihentloned by 
Someone as a course that should be offered over television. Just about every time 
imaginable was mentioned as a time that courses should be aired with early morning 
leading among the Health Education students and early evening among the Hlstoiy of 
Mexico students. 

In general, the tsrplcal television student Is a married female who Is older 
than the typical college-age student. She has some college education and Is taking 
the course on a part time basis in order to get a college degree. The following 
charts summarize audience characteristics. 



'^f and camptis are the sane 

TV is harder 

TJ is easier 

No basis for comparison 
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Male 



CHART 3 - SEX BI^EAKDOWN OF TELEVISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexico Health Education 
6l*t 67 i 

36i -iH 



Under 20 
Over 20 



CHART 4 _ AGK BREAKDOWN OF ""ELEVISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexlcc Health Education 
16^ 33^ 



CHART 5 . DEFINED ADULT STATUS OF TELEVISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexico Health Education 
Defined Adults 71 63% 

Non -defined Adiilts 29-' 37^ 



CHART 6 - MARITAL STATUS OF TELEVISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexico Health Ed\- -4tion 
Married 55^ 52"- 

Single h04 m^i, 

Divorced 5> 3^ 



CHART 7 - YEARS SINCE TH,EVISI0N Sn'DENTS LAS^ ATTENDED SCHOOL 
History of Mexico Health Education 
0 to 2 Sli &*t 

More than 2 19i 16<( 



CHART 8 - STUDENTS' REASON FOR TAKING COURSE 
Hlstoiy of Mexico Health Education 
/or Degree k2% 66i 

Interest in Subject t^2% ZOi 

Other l6i Iki 
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CHART 9 - OCCJPATICNAL BREAKDOWN OF -^ELEVISIO?? STODENTS 

History of Mexico Health Education 

Studer.t UH 

Housewife 19^ 22< 

T'eacher 11 < Ui 

Other 3S1 33^ 



CHART 10 - INCO?'E BREAKDOWN OF TELE'/ISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexico Health Education 
Below $3000 per year 29< UOi 
$3000 - $6000 16^^ 12< 
$6001 - $9000 19^ 12? 
$9001 - $12,000 IBt ISt 
$12,001 - $15 000 7" 12^ 
$15,001 and over 11 ^ Si 

CHART 11 - EDUCATION BREAKDOWN OF TELEVISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexico Health Education 

High School Gr. auate or less 12< Zki 

0-30 college units completed 33^ '♦S'^ 

31-60 College units completed ■ 26"^ ZOi 

Over 60 units or B.A. or above 29^ &i 



The courses were very healrlly publicized which seemed to be the main key to 
their large enrollments. Hie brochures which were distributed were the most 
effective means of getting students to enroll. The following chart summarizes 
the publicity results. 
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CHART 12 - MEANS BY WHICH STUMJI'^ LEARNED ABOUT THE COURSE 

History of Mexico Health Education 



Brcchure pi eked up 


29 ' 


23^ 


Announcement o ' television 


l^' 


12< 


A friend 


13< 




Rpochure that came in the nail 


11 < 




Newspaper article 






Poster on a bulletin board 


5^ 


5< 


College schedule of classes 






Announcement by colle^:e Irstr^ictor 




51? 


Collere ccunselnr 


3< 


hi 


Enrollinp in previous course 


3^ 


5t 


Announcement on radio 


2r 


If 


Other 


Of 


2^ 



Overall, It appears that the courses offered by the southern California 
Consortium for Cownunity College Television are effective and offer education 
to many who might not be able to obtain it otherwise. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STODY 

During the fall, 1971. semester a conscrtluin of twenty community colleges in 
the southern California area enrolled approximately 8000 students for two televised 
college credit courses, History of Mexico and Health Education. Tliere were slightly 
over 5000 students enrolled in History of Mexico and slightly under 3000 in Health 
Education, TTils was a record-setting number for open-circuit courses, so it was 
felt that some effort should be made to analyze how this large an audience was 
obtained, what type of people comprised it, and whether or not the courses irere 
educationally effective. 

A Certificate of Scholarship was awarded to the author by the California 
Association for Educational Media ^ind Technology. Southern Section, in order to 
indertake this stu4y. The infonnation gained from this study will serve many pur- 
poses beyond the report to this organization. It can aid the Consortium in knowing 
which of its methods of piblldzing are most effective and how it should gear future 
courses to meet student needs. It can aid the Chancellor's Office in obtaining 
information which it neec^s for its reports on Coordinated Instruction Systems. 
It can provide ammunition so that the CIS legislation can be changed to provide 
straight ADA rather than ADA up to 50^^ of costs It can serve as a guide to 
other areas of this countiy or others which &r© trying to develop open-circuit 
TV courses. 

The Consortium itself has an interesting history Its foundations were laid 
in 1966 when KABC-TV approached the Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools with an offer to provide free air .time and production assistance for the 
presentation of a credit course on Channel 7. 

The County Office called together the presidents of the community colleges 
in the southern California area and they decided enthusiastically to accept KABC's 
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offer. At that time there were sixteen colleges involved and the organizational 
plan was that each, in turn, would provide a teacher to present a course and would 
enroll all students for that course. 

The first course produced and presented was History of Art undex^ken by 
Pasadena City College It was aired in the fall of 1Q67. Hie second course. 
He&lth Education, was presented by Lon^ Beach City College and aired in the sprang 
of 1968. Both these covrses had healthy enrollments — History of Art was well o\w 
1000 and Health Education was slightly over 2000. 

Plans were made to berin « third course, Introdnction to Psychology, with a 
teacher from El Camino College. However. KABC-'nr was unable to continue its financial 
support of the project, so this course was never produced and the open-circuit 
rolleg*» credit course concept died among the community colleges for Severn} yoars. 

However, in I969. interest was once again revived in this concept, and a group 
of college representatives met and began formulating plans for open-circuit tele- 
vision courses. This time a Joint Powers Agreement was signed by twenty colleges, 
each of which contributed $2000 to the formalized Consortium. The idea was that 
this money would be used to produce courses which would then be offered for credit 
by all the colleges. 

However, $^0,000 does not go very far in producing television courses, so the 
initial courses which the consortium ran were obtained from various sources. The 
seven Los Angeles City Community Colleges had at one time presented college credit 
courses and one of these, f tory of World Theater, was rerun. The Los Angeles 
City Schools also completely paid for the production of two new^ courses, Law for 
the '70' B and History of Kexlco, and these w<ire nan in conjumction with the 
Consortium. Pasadena City College completely underwrote the production of a rmf 
History ol Art series, and the Health Education course which Long Beach City 
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College had produced was edited, updated, and rerun several times. The Consortium, 
Itself, paid for a teacher and production aides for an Introducilon to Psychology 
course. This was produced at KABC which aealn provided free pmauction facilities. 

'TIS initial stages of the Consortium endaevor. like those of most Innovative 
projects, stumbled over rocky roads, mainly in tarns of publicity and mechanics. 
Since all the colleges were offerinp; credit, iruch coordination needed to be worked 
out among registrars counselors book store mangers, telephone operators, and other 
college personnel. The situation can probably best be described as trying to keep 
twenty balloons down In a bathtub. 

IXirlng the first year of the Consortium's operation. 1970--1971. enrollments 
were low— approximately ^0 per course. In the summer of 1971, the Los Angeles 
City Schools hired a full-time television coordinator to promote their soon -to- 
be-alred course. History of Mexico, and the Consortium hired an administrator to 
promote courses and handle details among the colleges. 

In the fall of 1971 History of Mexico was aired, and on the double bill with 
it was the fourth rerun of Health Education. As already mentioned, enrollment 
soared, and it is with these two courses that this report is concerned. 

Since the fall. 1971, airings, the Consortium has continued to make progress. 
It now has formal Consortium representatives from each college who attend wgular 
meeting> , Seven of these representatives have been elected to an Executive Council 
w: ich serve*; as the governing board. A regular instructor is available on each 
campus who councils students and administers exams. Curriculum guidelines for 
course implemontation have been worked up as well as guidelines for hiring teachers. 
There is more o 'srall faculty involvement in the planning and overseeing of courses. 
More colleges nave joined the Consortium and it nas received some grant money. 
One new course, actrononQr, has been produced as an all-consortium project and two 
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other courses are in the beginning stages of production. Another local television 
station KHJ, is donating free produ'?tion assistance and air time. Consortiums 
in other areas of the country are makinp inquiries about buying courses. 

So the future looks bright and it is hoped that the infoxnation provided in 
this report will help the Consortium develop alorv positive lines. 
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KETHODOLOGY OSED IN THE STUDY 

The data for this report va» satlmnd froB three naln sources. One wms a 
questionnaire g^ven to «>ost students «ho took tke History of Mexico and Health 
Education courses (See Appendix A), This questionnaire isked the students questions 
about themselves to determine audience composltlor a^-o asked questions about 

their opinions of the course to determine course effectiveness, and it asked one 
question to determine which type of publicly was most effective. 

The second source was a questionnaire given to each Consortliim representative 
(See Appendix B). This requested information from each college's records and was 
mainly used to detemdne course effectiveness with some of it relating to audience 
composition and some to pubUclty. 

The third source was Interviews with people deeply Involved in the Consortiiam, 
This was used mainly to determine publicity methods, but in some cases related to 
course effectiveness or audience characteristics. 

The information from each college on both questionnalr3s was tabulated. Ilien 
totals were run so that each statistic represented infoiviaticn from the Consortiun 
as a whole. All of the raw numbers were converts .i to percentA|;os because the 
numbers, themselves, were rather meaningless. Some schools wem unable to give 
some of the information because their internal accounting systems did not provide 
this Information. Also, some of the questions were not applicable to some schools. 
For example, some colleges did not have an on-oai4>us Histoiy of Mexico course so 
had no figures to report for it. In many instances, students did not answer certain 
questions or gave more than one answer to others. Dils was permissible by the form 
of the questionnaire and In no way affected the validity of the results. 

The results of the information gathering were divided into the three categories 
listed below, namely course effectiveness, audience composition, and publicity 
effectiveness . 
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ANALYSIS OF CDURSE FFFECTimESS 

Or of the questions confrontine the Consortium was whether or not the 
♦education it was provldinpr was effective. An atceiwpt was made to determine this 
by coipparinp ^ades of on-campus and television students and by asking students 
their opinions of the courses. Related issues that were researched were the 
effect of televilon courses on on-campus enrollment, the time of day that would 
be best for airinp the courses, and the courses students would prefer. 

The comparison of f^rades was accomplished by totaling the final grades for 
all the television students for both courses and then totaling final grades for 
one randomly selected health education on-campus course and one randomly selected 
History of Mexico course from each of the consortium colleges. These numbers 
were then converted to percentages as below i 



CHAR'^ A . COMPARISON OF GRADES FOR TELEVISION AND 
ON- CAMPUS S^UnENTS 

History of Mexico History of Mexico Health Education Health Eduction 



Grades 


Television 


On- Campus 


Television 


On- Campus 


A 






11^ 






18<f- 




16'^ 


zoi 


C 


26i 




2H 




D 


k-i 




6'^ 




F 


O't 


li. 


li ' 


ji 








1*6* 




I 


0^ 


0< 


It 


li 



Chi-square +ests revealed no sijniificant differences at the .05 level except 
for the W's (withdrawals) in health education. Here, significantly more students 
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students did drop the course than dropped the on-campus course. Although It was 
not statistically sljcnlflcant, there were also conrlderable more drops In the 
televised History of Mexico than Its on-campus equivalent. 

This dropping phenoirena can probably he attributed largely to the ease with 
v^hlch students could enroll. All that was required was mailing In a form—no long 
re0.stratlon lines and no Initial payment for books needed. It was also easy to 
drop out—all that was required was that the student not take the final. This made 
it easy for those not highly motivated. Also, health education was a required 
course on campuses so students seriously pursuing a degree couldn't affort to drop 
it as easily as those just takln? a few television courses. The television student 
did not get as much lEruldance and prodding as on-campus students which probably 
also attributed to drops. 

Students were asked on a questionnaire about the difficulty of TV courses. 
If they had ever taken on-canpus courses, they were asked to rate the difficalty 
of the TV course in comparison to the on*eampus courses. The results are tabulated 
below t 



CHART B - STUDENTS* OPINION OF DIFFICULTY OF 
TELEVISED AND ON^CANPOS COURSES 



Histoiy of Mexico 



Health Education 



TV and campus are the same 



TV is harder 



31% 



TV Is easier 



18< 



No basis for comparison 



5i 



As can be noted, the results were vexy similar for both courses^^inost students 
felt they were the same with more feeling they were harder than easier. This 
indicated that the TV courses definitely are not **watered down, 
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Students were also asked to list those things which they liked best about 
the course and those ways tH^y felt the course could be Improved. All the answers 
were read and then listed In what seemed to be appropriate categories. 

The things which the students liked best about the History of Mexico are 
listed below In order of the number of times mentioned. 



CHART C - STUDENTS' OPINION OF STRONG POINTS OF 
HISTORY OF MEXICO 

The convenience of being able to take the course at home 

The visuals used, particularly the on-locatlon filming 

The Inherently Interesting subject matter 

The Instructor 

Tie fact that the programs were on three different times during the day 

The elements of Health Education that students liked best are listed below 
In order of frequency mentioned. 

CHART D - STUDENTS' OPINION! OF STRONG POINTS OF 
HEALTH EKICATION 

The convenience of being able to take the course at home 

The method of presentation, especially the visuals 

The practical nature of the subject matter 

The teacher 

The good books used as texts for the course 

It Is Interesting to note that for both courses the two top items are charae 
terlsts for which ♦he TV medium is particularly well suited. 
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Following aw the most frequently listed Ideas for how History of Mexico 
coxild be improv^ed. 



CHART E • STUDENTS' OPINION CF WEAK POINTS OF 
HISTORY OF MEXia^ 

Iwpirove technical quality such as poor audio and background noise 

Give more guidance and better tests 

Present less material over wore time 

Improve registration procedures 

Don't air required courses on holidays 

Following aw the most frequently listed ideas for how Health Education could 
be improved. 

CHART F - STUDENTS' OPINION OF 'jIEAK POINTS OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION 

Give more guidance and better tests 

Change the time of airing 

flake books less expensive, easier to get, and have less ''rg assigned 
Change production elements such as number of guests and films 

The Consortium has taken student criticism seriously and tried, in various 
ways, to correct shortcomings. The main shortcomings, as obvious from the above, 
are in the areas of fmldance and tests. ^Tie biggest criticism, generally, of 
educational television is that you can't asK the TV set a question. This short- 
coming seemed to bother the Consortium students, too. To help rectify this, the 
Consortium has tried to expand the duties of the teachers-of -record (the on-campus 
teachers who cotmsel students). Many now hold optional seminar and review sessions 
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once or twice during the semester. Others watch the pragi-ams on-CAmpus with students 
who wish to view there and then hold discussions. It is too soon to tell if these 
methods will help the situation or are even the "right" approach, 

There has also been criticism from the students that the teacher on television 
did not give enough guidance as to what is really important and what will be required 
of students. The programs presently being produced are taking this into account 
and much more is being said on TV about tests and assignments. The TV lectures 
now include several review sessions to aid the student in studying for the exam. 

Testing has been a bain to the Consortium. The combined criticisms against 
the t^xleo and Health tests include! not enough questions, too difficult, too much 

concentration on trivia, not enough correlation between the text and lecture, not 

•t 

enough information given to the students as to what the test would contain, test 
questions not understandable. 

At the time this study was conducted, the television teacher made up the exams 
and they were distributed (usually at the last minute) to the colleges which then 
administered and graded them. Because of the criticism of the exams, the Consortlxun 
is now taking greater care about exams. They are examined by both tasting experts 
and other teachers in the field in order to make them valid, reliable, understandable, 
and consistent. Exams are definitely impwving, but the Consortium has yet to give 
an exam it is completely satisfied with. 

History of Mexico was aired five days a week, holidays included, mainly because 
it had to fit into the broadcast schedule of one of the local television stations. 
Students did not like having to watch programs on holidays, so this has not been 
done since. In order to fit station schedules, the Consortium reruns programs on 
holidays. 
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T^e ••taxtbook" for haalth education was a packet of small books and leaflets. 
Although many students cowmented on the value of the packet, they felt it was too 
expensive (over $14.00), and contained too much reading. The problems inherent 
In obtaining and distributing so many booklets were also annoying, so this type 
of arrangement will not be used by the Consortium again. 

Tie actual production of History of Mexico was sub- contracted to a film 
production company which did most of the filming on-locatlon In Mexico. Techni- 
cally, their abilities were a great deal less than optimum and hence ther« were 
many criticisms of the production quality. This has not been the case with courses 
produced in local TV studios. 

Many college Instructors were concerned that TV courses would cut drastically 
into the enrollment of on-campus classes thus replacing the teacher. To determine 
this effect, the total Health Education and History of Mexico on-campus enrollment 
was studied. The total enrollment of these two courses in the fall. 1971 (when the 
courses were aired) and the total enrollment in the fall, 1970 (when the courses 
were not aired) was compared. The results were as follows i 



CHART G . EFFECT' OF TV COURSES ON ON-CAMHIS 
ENROLLMENT 

History of Mexico Health Education 

Fall, 1970 171 16,969 

Fall, 1971 310 16, 630 

139 more students 339 less students 



These figures definitely show that the televised courses did not significantly 
reduce the enrollment of the same on-campus courses. In fact, in the case of 
Histoiy of Mexico, &2i more students enrolled in the on-cami>us History of Mexico 
while the course was on TV. Ttiis is because man> of the Consortium colleges did 
not have History of Mexico included in their regular currtculun. When it was shown 
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as a TV oourse, some of these colleges also Initiated an on-campus course in the 
subject. In health education, a staple at all colleges, there was only a 2< 
decrease in on-ca«qpus enrollment. 

Students were asked on a questionnaire the time of day that they preferred 
the course. Ihls was not really a valid question becauss the students queried 
were those taking the course, so they would have a natural bias toward -the time 
they were ali*eady watching. However, the results of this question were as followst 



CHART H - BEST TIMES TOR TELEVISED COUBSE 
History of Mexico Health Education 

Morning 38^ 60 ^ 

Afternoon iZi 
Evening ^^5^ 27i 

Health Education was aired only in the early no:*ning (7i00 to 7i30 a.r. ), 
hence, had a majority of people preferring that tine. History of Mexico was aired 
three times a day (6iOO to 6i30 a.m* on a VHF and 2t30 to 3^00 p«m. and 7iOO to 
7i30 p.m. on an educational UHP. ) Hie results would indicate that most people 
watched in the evening. It would appear that afternoon is the least desirable 
time for the courses. 

It is difficult to eategorize what courses students would like to have offered 
over TV, Just about every course imaginable was mentioned by someone and theM 
was no course that was mentioned by an overwhelming prepondenance of people. There 
were a fair number of Spanish*American-orlented ooursei^ such as Latin American 
History and Spanish listed by the History of Mexico students, but this was no 
doubt due to previous Interests. 

The anal]rsis of course effectiveness shows that there is room for improvements, 
but, in general, the courses provide thorough, respectable education that is appreciated 
by the students. 
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ANALYSIS OP AUDIENCE OOVPOSITION 
Infomatlon about the television students was gathered so that the Consortium 
could know who constituted Its audience and thus program more accurately to that 
group. 

In general It was found that the typical television student Is a married female 
who is older than the typical college-ape student. She has some college education 
and is taking the course on a part time basis in order to get a college degree. The 
following charts summarize audience characteristics. 



CHART I . SEX 3REAKD0W OF 'TELEVISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexico Health Education 

67 1 

The sex breakdown, in Itself, tells tha* the T'y student is not typical. Many 
of the women had families before completing their education and now find this a 
convenient way to get education because they dr* not need to hire baby sitters. 



Female 
Male 



CHART J 





Histoiy of 


Under 20 




20 




25-29 




30-3^ 


12i j 


35-39 


Hi \ 




Hi ^ 




lOi ] 


50-35 




56-59 


'V 


60-6i> 






Total over 20 
8ki 



Tbtal over 20 
67* 
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The age breskdown shows decreasing percentages with age irtiich is not surprising. 
What is unlike the regular community college population is the percentage of people 
above 20, The colleges are geared nainly for 18 and 19 year olds, and by offering 
TV courses are gaining a whole new population not usually associated with coirinunity 
colleges. Health Education, being a required cour*:e, had more regiilar college 
students than History of Mexico. 



CHART K - DEFINED kWL'^ SrA'^US OF TELEVISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexico Health Education 
Defined Adults 71^ 63i 

Non-defined iWults 29*! 371^ 

•'Defined Adu'.t" is a term used in California to determine how wuch money 
school districts get for each student, A "defined adult'" is a person over 21 and 
taking less than ten semester units. Any person taking 10 or more units is not a 
"defined adult" regardless of his age. School districts receive less money for 
"defined adults" than "non-defined adults',' but the implication of this statistic 
for the Cbnsortium study is to a^ain underscore that most of the students are older 
than the typical college student and are part time. 



CHART L - MARITAL STAT^JS OF TELEVISION STUDENTS 
History of Mexico Health Education 



Married 55i 5H 

Single kOt Uk% 

Divorced 5^ 3i 

Widowed li li 



Again, the preponderance of married students indicates that they are not the 
tjrpical college student. 
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CHART M - YEARS SINCE TELEVISION SrUDEtlTS LAS'^ ATTENDED SCHOOL 
History of Mexico Health Education 
0 to 2 &li Ski 

More than 2 19^ 16^ 

Information was gathered for the above chart because it was thought that TV 
mi^rht prove to be a means for brln^n^c education to people who had not sons-'dered 
It for many years. However, this did not turn out to be the case. Most of the 
students were already attending college, obviously many of them on a part-time basis. 
So televl^i'^n was to them an easier way to do what they were already doing. It Is 
probabl'- t*- ♦^levision's credit that 19'^ and 16^ of the students returned to college 
after belncr away a considerable number of years. 



CHART N . STUDENT' REASON FOR TAKING COURSE 



History of Mexico Health Education 

For Degree k2i 661l> 

Interest In Subject k2i 20t 

Salary Increase 6*^ 3^ 

Profeaslonal Advancement 5*^ 34 

Other" i^i 

Job Promotion 1^ 2< 



1*e required nature of Health Education no doubt accounts for the difference 
between the two courses. 
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CHART 0 - OCCUPATIONAL BREAXDOWN OF 'TELEVISION STUIffiNTS 





History of Mexico 


Health Education 


Student 


32< 




Housewife 


19< 


22^ 


Teacher 


lit 


Wi 


Other 


lO-^ 


121? 


Sales 


8< 


5< 


Clerical 


7< 


Wi 


General Office 


li- 


his 


^echani cai , skilled 


hi 


5* 


Pijblic Assistance 


4< 


01 


Retired 


2% 


0^ 


Mechanical, unskilled 




0< 


Military 


1^ 





Ihe data here Is not completely valid because many people checked student and/or 
housewife and then something else in addition. Anyone taking one course could consider 
himself ^ student and many wonen are housewives but also go to school or work. How* 
ever, H Is Interesting to notice the considerable percentage of teachers who took 
History of Mexico, Most numerous In the ••other" catagory were nurses, technicians, 
janitors, TV directors, and bankers. 
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CHART P - INCOJ^ BREAKDOWN OF TELEVISION STODENTS 



History of Mwclco Health Education 

Below $3000 per year 29'^ '*0t 

t3000 - t6000 I6i \Zi 

$6001 - $9000 19< \2i, 

$9001 - $12,000 I8f 1816 

$12,000 - $15,000 7% IZi 

$15,001 and over 11 < 64 



Again, the data Is not completely valid. Viny students and housewives indi- 
cated their own Ineomss and not family income. Hence, the large percentage in the 
below $3000 category Is not really accurate. T^ie Consortium Is not really serving 
the poor to the extent these flg'jres would lead one to believe. 



CHART Q - EDUCATION BREAKDOWN OF TELEVISION STUDENTS 





History of Mexico 


Health Education 


Below grade 12 


2i 


3i 


In grade 12 


li 


2i 


High school graduate 


9^ 




0-30 college units completed 


33^ 




31-60 college units completed 


26-* 


20i 


Over 60 units 


11 


5i 


Bachelor's degree 


13* 


H 


Master's degree 




li 


Doctor's degree 


oi 


oi 



) 
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The largest percentage of students Is rl^ht where they would be expected • 
0 to 30 units. However, it is interesting to no*^ the number of people beyond 
the two-year college level who take these courses. 

Hxis audience analysis has been used oy the Consortium in its course production. 
Language and examples used by the TV instructors are geared toward this more nature 
audience. 



4 
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ANALYSIS OF PUBLICITY EFFECTIVENESS 
Thm courses were vsiy hesvlly publldeed which seemed to be the main key to 
their large enrollments. Publicity previous semesters had been fairly disorganised. 
Colleges were somewhat overwhelmed with Just operating the courses and put little 
effort into publicizing. No one oerson in the Consortium had been given responsibility 
for publicity. 

However, shortly before Hlstoty of Mexico was to be aired, the eight colleges 
comprising the Los Angeles Community College District hired a TV coordinator, Dr. 
Cecil Osoff . He was to handle mechardcs of all Consortium courses for the eight 
colleges and concentrate on promoting the History of Mexico because it had been 
produced by the Los Angeles district. TTie Consortium also hired an administrator, 
Mr. Ous DsJong, to coordinate details among the colleges and to promote courses. 
Spurred by the efforts of these two men, the Consortium colleges also put more 
effort into publicity. 

Brochures about the courses were distributed widely. 460,000 brochures about 
the History of Mexico (100,000 in Spanish) and 120,000 about Health Education were 
printed. The Spanish language brochures were intended to be distributed in Spanish 
speaking neighborhoods. However, they led to a great deal of confusion for the 
people receiving them thought the course would be in Spanish. So distribution of 
them was stopped. 

I^ere were less brochures for Health Education because it was an old course 
and the primary emphasis was on the new History of Mexico. Hence, there were 
usually less Health Education brochares distributed than History of Mexico at 
most places, and there were many places where only History of Mexico were distri- 
buted. In succeeding semesters, the Oonsortiiun has made one brochure to cover 
all its courses. 
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One of the main areas contacted by Dr. Osoff and Mr. DeJong was local large 
businesses. A very enthusiastic person in this area was the vice president of 
store operations for Thrifty Drug Company who sav; to it that 20,000 brochures were 
handed out over the covmter at 360 Los Aneeles area drag stores. 

Many companies handed out brochures to employees. Bank of America, through 
Its training department, held in-servloe sessions about the course for employees 
and set up a means by which they would enroll through the bank. Arco, General 
Telephone, Pacific Gas and Electric, and Pacific Telephone all distributed to 
employees by having department heads hand out bKchures at meetings. Total 
brochures for these companies was about 25,000. Technicolor Corporation stuffed 
the pay checks of 200 employees with a slip of paper plving essential information 
•bout both courses. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce distributed 1000 brochures to members and 
8000 brochures were delivered to 83 county libraries. 

History of Mexico brochures were distributed widely in the Spanish- American 
section of Los Angeles. Dr. Osoff secured a track to distribute brochures at a 
Mexican- American fair in September and college students walked aiDund the area 
many days handing out brochures. 

Dr. Osoff and DeJong also saw to it that news releases went to ninety-five 
newspapers and that twenty and thirty second spot announcements went to all Los 
Angeles aiea radio stations, '^e three TV stations Involved in airing the courses— 
KNBC, KADC;, and KCET— also ran many spot announcements. 

People involved with the courses appeared on TV station talk shows and gave 
a phone number people could call to receive a brochure. Thousands of phone calls 
were received because of these. 

The colleges concentrated more on their own limnediate areas « but obviously 
in a city as mobile as Los Angeles, there was much overlap. All colleges made sure 
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the courses were listed In their schedule of classes. This should have been done 
all along but prior semesters was one of those things that sometimes fell throu^ 
the cracks. 

Most colleges placed brochures and/or posters around campus In such places as 
admissions offices, libraries, book stores, student centers, registration lines, 
and counselors' offices. Some put articles in the school newspaper and staff 
bulletin and mailed out brochures with other pre-school mailings to students. 

Many of the colleges also mailed or hand carried brochures throu^out their 
communities to such places as stores, churches, libraries, WCA's, high schools, 
elementary schools, PTA meetings, recreation centers, businesses, rest homes, 
apartment houses, employment offices, adult education centers. Chamber of Commerces, 
and various other civic organizations. One college arranged to send brochures 
home with all hi^ school and elementary school children in the district. Many 
colleges sent brochures to students who had previously taken TV courses. 

The colleges that publish coirmunity newsletters printed articles about the 
courses and, in some cases, included application fonns. Colleges also wrote news 
releases and spot announcements for local newspapers, radio stations, and cable 
TV'S. One college purchased an ad in a local newspaper that included a clip-out 
enrollment form. They placed a similar ad (for free) in a high school district 
newsletter and found they got much better results from it than the purchased ad. 

Since a great deal of energy was expended in publicity, it was of interest 
to learn what publicity methods were most effective. To this end, students were 
asked to indicate how they learned about the courses. The results are tabulated 
below. 



CHART R - MEANS BY WHICH STUDENTS LEARNED ABOUT THE COURSE 

History of Mexico Health Education 

Brochure picked up 29^ 2j4> 

Announcement on talevlslon 19* i2i 

A friend 13^ 12^ 

Brochure that came In the mall Hi 9"^ 

Newspaoer article 9^ 9*^ 

Poster on bulletin beard 5^ 5^ 

College schedule of ' classes ^'i t^i 

Announcement by college Instructor 3"^ 5^ 
Collefce cou iselor 

Ehirolli*^^' In previous course 3^ 5^^ 

Announcement on radio 2^ 1% 

Other 0^ Zi 



For both eourves, a brochure picked up rated first. Students indicated on 
the questlonnain where they picked up the brochure, and over half of the replies 
listed soiaewhere on a eollege campus. Next highest was at the place of evployment 
followed by various coimnunlty locations, none of them dominant. 

Students indicated which TV station they heard the announcemnt on and all 
three stations were about equal. 

It was encouraging to see the number of students who heard of the course 
from « friend. This is by far the cheapest and most convincing form of publicity. 

Students indicated which newspaper they read an article in, and the list 
Included many, many small newspapen throughout the Los Angeles area. 

Posters on bulletin boards were located almost entirely on college campuses. 
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The only place where there was a large difference between the two courses 
was In the percentage who learned through the schedule of classes. Again, the 
required nature of Health Education accounts for this. It Is a coarse students 
would be looking for In the schedule whereas History of Mexico Is purely an 
elective and one that many colleges never offered previously. 

The college instructor students learned from was, In most cases, the teacher 
of record. However, one college sent out a notice to all Instructors to read to 
students and this grained the school a fair number of enrollees. 

A few college counselors were enthusiastic and mentioned the course to students, 
but most did not. 

Hopefully, •'eni^lllng in a previous course" will Increase now that there has 
been a large enrollment. 

Radio was disappointing. Only two radio stations were listed as ones where 
the annourvpement was heard which indicates that most radio stations did not air 
the spots. 

The most coimnon 'other" response was ••my mother! 

Unfortunately, this analysis did not yield an easy way to publidee the courses. 
Every little bit helped, and the most effective way—physically distributing 
brochures—is the one that takes the most time and energy. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It Is weowmended that the Consortium continue its efforts In providing open- 
circuit television courses. They are very effective and respectable and offer 
education to ihany who might not be able to obtain it otherwise. They aT^so give 
education more conveniently than is possible on campus. In addition, with high 
enrollments and financial support from television stations, open-oircuit television 
becomes an economical means of education. In days when Schools are feeling the 
financial pinch, this should be developed in the mainstream of education. 

Another recoirmendation is that the Consortliim should continue to put great 
emphasis on publicity so that all elements of the public are made aware of the 
offerings. It is only through knowledge of the courses that students can enroll. 
The courses, themselves, should be of high technical and pedalogical quality so 
that many students learn about the courses through word and mouth— by far the 
cheapest means of advertisement. The individual colleges should be encouraged to 
spend considerable effort on publicity as it is effective in gaining students. 

It is further reconnended that the Consortium place more emphMsis on giving 
guidance to the students as this is a major complaint. It shoulo also continue to 
try to improve tasting. 

A final recommendation is that the Consortium \mdertake studies similar to 
this one at regular intervals because there is the chance that the audience char- 
acteristics may change or that elements of course effectiveness may change. The 
Consortium should keep abreast of this so that it can best serve its student body. 



APPERIOX A 



TELEVISION COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 



NAME 



^ ^ iSddle ■ 

^ age marital status no. of years since last attending school 

_How did you learn about this course? Please use number froE the fol- 



lowing list. You nay list several If more than one Influenced yoUr 
decision to enroll. If possible, please supply Information asked for 
In parenthesis. 

1. announcement on TV (which channel_ ) 

2. announcement on radio (which statio n ) 

3. newspaper article (which newspape r ) 
i» brochure picked up (where picked up ) 

5. brochure that cane in the mall 

6. announcement read by college Instructor (which instructor ) 

7. poster on bulletin board (location of board, ~ } 

8. college counselor (which counselor ) 

9. the schedule of classes " 

10. a fjriend 

11. have enrolled in previous TV course (which one ) 

12. other (please specify ) 

^Reason for taking course. Please use number from list. You may use 



1 4-114 ♦ more than one. 

JL. stuaent ifor degree; 3. salary Increase 5. professional advancement 

2. job promotion /,» Interest in subject 6. other 



_Pnnclpal occupation. Please use number froa the following list. 



1. Housewife 5. Sales 9, Public Assistant 

2. Teacher 6. General Office 10. Retired 

3. Student 7. Mechanlcal-Sacllled 11. Military 
4.. Clerical 8. Meohanlcal-lfeskilled 12. Other (Please specify, 

_Income Level. Please use number from the following list. 



1. Below 13,000 per year 3 . 6,001 - 9,000 5. 12,001 - 15,000 

2. 3,000 - 6,000 4. 9,001 -12,000 6. 15,001 and over 



.Education conqjleted. Please use number fSrom the following list. 



i* ?® ?!Li 4. 0 - 30 college units completed 7. Bachelor's completed 

2. In 12th Grade 5. 31 - 60 college unite completed 8. Master's completed 

3. High school graduate 6. Over 60 without bachelor's 9. Doctorate completed 

_If you have taken any regular on-campue college courses, how would you 



rate this televised course in comparison to thea? Please use number 
from the following list. 

1. TV course is harder 3. Both about the same difficulty 

2. TV course is easier 4. I have not taken any regular college courses 
What other courses would you like offered on television? 



How could this course be istproved?^ 



What do you like best about this course? 

What times and days do you prefer courses to be televised? 
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AUDIENCE ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

Fl«a8e r«tttm tot Lynne Gross. Long B«ach City College, '^Ol East Carson, 
Long Beach, California 90808 

„^ Qp PraSON COMPLETIWG FORK COLLBGft 

Tottl college enrallment in on-campus health education course in fall, 1970 

Total college enrollment in on-cawpus history of Mexico courses in fall. 1970 

Total college enrollment in on-campus health education courses in fall. 1971 

Total college enrollment in on-canpus history of Mexico courses in fall. 1971 

Grade distribution for tele^rlsed health education course, fall, 1971 

C D F W Inc, 

Grade distribution for televised history of Mexico course, fall, 1971 
A C D ^F W Inc, 

Grade distribution for one randomly selected on-campus health education course, 
fall. 1971 

A C _ D F W ^Inc. 

Grade distribution for one randomly selected on-campus history of Mexico course, 
fall. 1971. 

A . C D F W ^Inc, 

^Number of defined adults in fall, 1971. televised health education course 

Wuwber of defined adults in fall, 1971. televised history of Mexico course 

Number of non-defined adults in fall, 1971. televised health education course 

Number of non-defined adults in fall, 1971, televised history of Mexico course 

IF YOU STILL HAVE ANT QUESTIONNAIRES GIVEN TO THE HEALTH BIWCATION AND HISTOmT OF 
MEXICO S'TJDENTS, PLEASE ENCLOSE THEM WITH THIS FORM. 

Please list all ways you can think of in which your college publicised the fall. 
1971, consortium courses. 
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CONSORTrJM COLLEGES, FALL, 1971 

Cerrltos 

Conpton 

El Camino 

Golden West 

Lonf^ Beach 

Mt, San Antonio 

Oran^^e Coast 

Pasadena City 

Wo Hondo 

Santa Ana 

Santa Monica 

Riverside 

Los Anfteles City 

Los An^reles Harbor 

Los Ancreles Pierce 

Los An^teles Southwest 

Los Angeles Trade-Tech 

Los Anf^eles Valley 

East Los Angeles 

West Los Angeles 



